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The  Coptic  Church:  Christianity  in  Egypt 

Popular  conception  centers  the  geography  of  Christian  Church 
history  in  Nazareth  and  then  in  Rome.  It  is  generally  forgotten  that 
Christianity  had  its  earliest  flowering  in  Egypt,  that  the  most  important 
bishops  of  the  ancient  Church  were  consecrated  in  Alexandria,  that 
monasticism  began  in  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria  and  then  spread 
into  the  Egyptian  desert,  and  that  up  to  the  fifth  century  Alexandria 
rivalled  Rome  as  the  center  of  the  Christian  world.  Less  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Egypt  than  in  any  other,  both  in  ritual 
and  doctrine,  and  the  succession  of  Coptic  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
has  been  continuous.  The  student  of  ancient  church  history,  as  well 
as  Egyptian  history,  therefore,  may  well  look  to  the  Egyptian  Coptic 
Church  for  an  authentic  glimpse  into  the  past. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “COPTIC” 

The  term  “Coptic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Aigyptos 
(Egyptian),  which  was  probably  a  Hellenized  form  of  the  old  Egyptian 
word  Ha-Ka-Ptah ,  meaning  “land  where  the  God  Ptah  is  worshipped." 
In  the  Coptic  language  the  Copts  also  called  themselves  “people  of 
Egypt.  The  word  Copt,  therefore,  originally  implied  nationality 
rather  than  religion. 

The  Egyptian  language  in  its  Coptic  form  began  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  first  in  translations  from  the  Bible. 
Probably  its  beginnings  can  be  traced  to  early  monastic  communities 
where  those  who  had  given  up  the  world  for  the  study  of  their  faith 
devoted  much  of  their  time  to  putting  the  Church  writings  into  Coptic 
— the  Egyptian  vernacular  of  the  day.  By  350  A.D.  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  the  two  most  important  dialects,  lower  Egyptian  or  Bohairic 
or  upper  Egyptian  or  Sa  idic,  had  been  completed. 

Ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  Greek  language  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  Coptic  language.  As  the  living  speech  of  the  time  it 
grew  continuously  more  remote  from  the  old  petrified  language  of 
the  past.  It  gradually  acquired  a  new  alphabet  derived  mainly  from 
the  Greek,  but  seven  characters  for  which  the  Greek  had  no  equivalent 
were  retained  from  the  hieroglyphics.  Frequently  early  Coptic  religious 
symbols  were  derived  from  ancient  hieroglyphics.  One  of  the  earliest 
Coptic  crosses  preserved  today  has  the  shape  of  the  hieroglyphic 
meaning  “faith"  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  cross-bar.  The  Egyptian 
symbol  for  “Breath  of  Life”  (Ankh),  which  always  adorned  the  top 
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of  Osiris’  staff,  was  often  used  on  the  first  Coptic  crosses. 

The  services  of  the  Egyptian  Christian  (or  Coptic)  Church  are 
still  conducted  partially  in  Coptic,  although  it  is  seldom  spoken  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  services  the  speech  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs  as  well  as  Greek  is  used. 

TRANSITION  TO  CHRISTIANITY 

The  wide  acceptance  of  early  Christianity  by  the  Egyptians  is 
probably  due  to  two  factors:  A  waning  interest  in  their  pagan  religion, 
which  was  no  longer  completely  satisfactory  to  minds  grown  more 
sophisticated  by  increasing  contacts  with  the  world  outside;  secondly, 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  were  not  wholly  strange  to  them.  Ancient 
Egyptians  had  been  taught  to  consider  life  as  a  pilgrimage  toward 
death,  and  to  believe  in  a  future  life  and  a  God  who  had  himself  over¬ 
come  death.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
final  divine  judgment.  Hereditary  sin  and  the  necessity  of  propitiation 
were  also  a  part  of  the  ancient  teachings.  In  the  trial  of  Osiris,  Isis, 


and  Homs  there  was  something  analogous  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity:  Osiris  was  both  God  and  man;  Isis  and  Horus  might  be 
compared  with  the  Mother  and  Child. 

Egypt  was  especially  susceptible  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  at 
that  particular  time  in  its  history.  Under  Roman  rule  this  once  proud 
country  was  considered  merely  a  granary  for  the  Empire.  To  the 
poverty-stricken  and  humbled  people  a  religion  which  envisioned  a 
happy  life  after  death  and  the  innate  goodness  of  mankind  came  as  a 
light  in  the  darkness. 

John  Garrett  Winter,  the  American  classical  scholar,  main¬ 
tained  that  “Christianity  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  win  its  converts 
quickly  in  Egypt  where  monotheistic  conceptions  of  the  deity  were 
first  known,  and  where  poverty  and  hardship  in  this  world  led  readily 
to  the  belief  in  a  religion  promising  a  happy  and  effortless  life  in 
another.”1  Eusebius,  the  great  second  century  church  historian,  also 
asserted  that  “The  power  of  God  naturally  appeared  to  them  first  and 
therefore,  beyond  all  peoples,  the  work  of  His  gospel  teaching  grew 
in  strength  among  the  Egyptians.” 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  who 
first  carried  the  message  of  Christianity  into  Egypt,  by  piecing  together 
biblical  and  secular  history  the  following  traditional  account  emerges. 
It  was  St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  who  went  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia,  carrying  out  the  final  command  of  Jesus  to  his  Disciples  to 
“go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  There 
is,  however,  no  trace  of  this  legend  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Alexan¬ 
drian  authorities — Clement,  Origen,  or  Dionysius.  Eusebius,  however, 
stated,  “They  say  that  Mark  was  the  first  who  brought  the  Gospel 
to  Egypt.” 2 

According  to  Coptic  Church  history,  Mark  (Murqus  in  Egypt) 
was  present  in  the  house  where  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  was  cele¬ 
brated.  It  was  also  said  to  be  in  Mark’s  home  that  Jesus  observed 
the  Passover,  and  where  the  Apostles  met  secretly  after  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  when  Jesus  appeared  to  them. 

Mark’s  mission  to  Egypt  occurred  about  37  A.D.  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria  is  fixed  at  about  40  A.D.  Although 
this  was  probably  the  first  formal  mission  into  Egypt,  there  are  many 

1  Winter,  John  Garrett,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Papyri,  Ann  Arbor:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Press,  1933,  p.  137. 

2  Hist.  Eccles.,  Eusebius,  ii,  6. 
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indications  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  traces  of  the  Christian 
teachings  were  known  in  the  area.  The  Bible  speaks  of  “dwellers  in 
Egypt” 3  being  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of 
“a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures”4  who  had  been  baptized.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore.  St.  Mark  was  not  the  very  first  bearer  of  the  tidings  of 
Christianity  to  Egypt.  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  that  dav  and  merchant  vessels  and  caravans — the  most  effec- 


*Acts,  2,  10. 
4  Acts,  18,  24. 


tive  news-carriers  of  the  ancient  world — undoubtedly  brought  word 
of  the  happenings  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Little  is  known  of  Mark’s  initial  attempts  to  create  a  church  in 
Alexandria,  although  the  legend  of  his  first  convert  is  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  was  a  shoemaker,  Annanias,  who  first  listened  to  Mark’s 
teachings.  Mark  is  said  to  have  cured  him  of  some  fatal  disease,  and 
inspired  him  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  others.  He  preached  with  such 
fervor  that  he  roused  the  pagan  population  of  the  region  to  fierce 
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opposition;  a  struggle  which  only  served  to  spread  Christianity  more 
widely.  About  four  years  after  his  conversion  Annanias  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  new  Church  in  Alexandria.  Mark  then  left  for  Jerusalem 
and  from  there  accompanied  St.  Peter  to  Rome  where  he  wrote  his 
Gospel. 

Mark  went  back  to  Egypt  around  49  A.D.  and  built  the  first 
Christian  Church  at  Baucalis  on  the  seaside  near  Alexandria.  He 
preached  against  the  local  pagan  gods  with  such  vigor  that  feeling 
against  him  became  intense  and  when  he  publicly  denounced  the 
pagan  feast  of  Serapis,  the  god  of  earth,  who  was  then  the  common 
idol  of  all  Egyptians,  he  was  dragged  through  the  town  with  a  rope 
tied  around  his  neck  and  finally  killed  on  April  23,  63  A.D.  He  was 
buried  in  his  Church  at  Baucalis  and  for  many  centuries  the  election 
of  the  Coptic  Church  Patriarchs  took  place  beside  his  tomb. 

The  death  of  Mark  spurred  other  Christians  to  spread  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  faijdi  throughout  Egypt  and  churches  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up  rapidly  after  his  death,  lining  the  Nile  and  spreading  into 
the  desert — altars  to  one  God  instead  of  many. 

PERSECUTION  VS.  TOLERANCE 

The  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  earliest  Church  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  is  a  list  of  Bishops.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  Demetrius 
( 189-231  A.D.),  however,  it  emerges  as  a  flourishing  institution  with  a 
catechetical  school  presided  over  by  Pantaenus,  then  Clement.  Later 
(around  204  until  232  A.D.)  Clement’s  student  Origen,  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  great  scholars  and  theologians  of  Christendom, 
took  over  the  school  and  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  Church  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Christian 
learning.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria  flourished 
and  became  second  only  to  the  Papacy  in  Rome. 

Until  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Romans  continued  a 
policy  of  religious  tolerance  toward  Christian  Egypt.  During  the 
second  century  the  growing  strength  of  Christianity  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Bishop  Demetrius  found  it  necessary  to  create  three  Episcopal 
Sees  outside  Alexandria.  The  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  Biblical 
and  theological  documents  early  in  the  third  century  is  further  evidence 
of  the  demand  among  Christian  communities  for  authoritative  texts. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  asserted  that  Christianity  had  spread  to  “every  nation,  village, 
and  town.' 

The  first  organized  persecution  of  Christians  in  Egypt  was  in 
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202  A.D.  when  Roman  Emperor  Septimus  Severus  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  future  conversions  to  Christianity.  The  theological  school 
at  Alexandria  was  temporarily  closed,  but  its  members  refused  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  carried  on  their  studies  and  teachings  in  secret.  The  edict 
evidently  failed  in  its  intent,  for  30  years  later  the  number  of  Egyptian 
bishops  had  increased  from  three  to  20. 

The  next  wave  of  persecutions  started  with  the  imperial  edict 
of  250  A.D.  which  ordained  that  every  subject  of  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment  must  prove  his  loyalty  by  making  an  offering  to  the  pagan  gods 
or  be  executed.  Those  who  fulfilled  this  obligation  received  certificates 
(libelli)  from  a  magistrate  who  witnessed  the  performance.  The 
Emperor  Valerian  (253-260  A.D.)  dealt  another  heavy  blow  to  the 
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Egyptian  Christians  by  persecutions  which  lasted  almost  two  years. 
His  successor,  Gallienus  (260-268  A.D.),  who  had  political  problems 
in  Egypt,  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  and  issued  an  edict  of 
tolerance. 

Churches  built  during  the  period  of  tolerance  were  ordered 
destroyed,  however,  when  the  Emperor  Diocletian  came  to  the  throne. 
Possessed  of  an  obsession  to  drive  Christianity  out  of  the  world,  he 
issued  a  decree  in  303  A.D.  which  ordered  all  churches  demolished, 
all  sacred  books  burnt,  all  Christians  holding  official  positions  deprived 
of  their  civil  rights,  and  all  Christians  who  were  not  officials  made 
slaves.  Though  the  decree  was  met  with  stubborn  resistance,  it  was 
carried  out  for  three  years — “The  Era  of  Martyrs.”  During  this  time 
the  lives  of  many  Egyptian  Christians  were  spared  only  because  more 
workers  were  needed  in  the  porphyry  quarries  and  emerald  mines — for 
many  years  worked  entirely  by  Egyptian  Christians  as  “convict”  labor. 

There  was  a  brief  respite  from  persecution  when  Diocletian 
abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  Galerius  (305-311  A.D.),  with 
Maximian  as  Caesar.  After  they  were  established  as  rulers,  they 
issued  a  new  and  more  stringent  edict  of  persecution  which  caused 
the  governors  of  the  various  provinces  to  punish  Egyptian  Christians 
with  even  greater  brutality — the  loss  of  an  eye  and  reduction  to  slavery 
in  the  mines  were  the  usual  punishments  for  refusing  to  recant.  On 
his  deathbed  in  311  A.D.  Galerius  issued  an  edict  of  peace  with  the 
Christians  to  atone  for  his  crimes.  Maximian  continued  the  wanton 
cruelty,  however,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  persecutions  were 
the  worst  in  history. 

The  struggle  between  the  pagan  Roman  Government  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  ended  suddenly  when  the  new  Emperor  Constantine  issued  the 
Edict  of  Milan  (Edict  of  Tolerance)  in  313  A.D.  Constantine  is  said 
to  have  seen  a  flaming  cross  in  the  sky  before  the  battle  of  Milan, 
which  was  to  him  a  sign  that  he  would  conquer.  Already  interested 
in  Christianity,  he  embraced  it  wholeheartedly  after  his  victory  and  it 
became  the  recognized  religion  of  the  Empire.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  Egypt  was  largely  a  Christian  country.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  the  Christians  were  left  to  build  their  Church,  except 
for  a  brief  period  under  the  pagan  Emperor  Julian  (361-363  A.D.). 

The  various  waves  of  adversity,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  seem  to  have  served  as  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  Church. 
Since  the  persecutions  were  practiced  by  foreign  rulers,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  political  and  economic  oppressors,  the  Egyptian  Chris¬ 
tians  were  strengthened  by  a  common  cause.  The  long  dormant 
national  spirit  awakened,  and  the  Christian  movement  acquired  a 


national  character.  It  was  evident  that  the  Egyptian  Christians  de¬ 
sired  to  liberate  their  country  from  the  Romans  at  almost  any  price, 
for  when  the  Romans  were  finally  cast  out  of  the  country  by  the 
Moslems  in  the  seventh  century  and  a  Roman  fleet  and  army  recap¬ 
tured  Alexandria,  the  Copts  helped  the  Moslems  fight  the  Roman 
invaders. 

DOCTRINAL  DIVISION 

The  first  doctrinal  crisis  which  confronted  Christianity  in  Egypt 
was  the  introduction  of  gnosticism — the  belief  that  knowledge,  rather 
than  faith,  is  the  saving  grace  of  mankind.  The  cult  infiltrated  into 
Egypt  from  Palestine  and  spread  quickly  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
(117-138  A.D.).  Its  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  provincial  Egyptian  coins  of  the  period  have  gnostic  symbols 
on  them. 

Egyptian  gnosticism  probably  reached  its  height  during  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  under  the  influence  of  two  religious 
teachers:  Basilides  and  Valentinus.  It  became  a  menace  to  the  pure 
Church  teachings  around  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  and  when 
it  finally  died  away  and  Basilides  and  Valentinus  were  long  dead,  they 
were  branded  as  heretics. 

New  troubles  broke  out  around  319  A.D.,  when  Arius,  a  presby¬ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  St.  Baucaulis  in  Alexandria,  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Arius  himself 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  to  decide  the  issue.  When  the  Emperor 
failed  to  pacify  the  protagonists,  he  summoned  a  council  of  bishops  to 
Nicaea  to  formulate  a  creed,  which  was  to  become  the  stated  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  creed, 
Arius  was  excommunicated  and  banished.  When  he  offered  a  written 
explanation  of  his  belief,  the  Emperor  urged  Athanasius,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  receive  him  back  into  the  Church.  Athanasius 
refused  and  the  Emperor  himself  then  championed  the  cause  of  Arius 
and  his  partisans.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Egyptian  Christians,  how¬ 
ever,  supported  Athanasius  and  the  controversy  turned  into  a  fierce 
struggle  during  which  the  Arian  party  enjoyed  the  official  support  of 
the  Roman  Government  and  its  army. 

Supporters  of  Athanasius  were  treated  as  rebels  by  the  “Arian 
bishops  at  Alexandria  and  by  the  Emperor,  while  the  Egyptians  re¬ 
garded  Athanasius  and  his  successors  as  their  national  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  leaders.  In  spite  of  all  the  vigorous  measures  to  which  the 
Arian  bishops  resorted,  they  failed  to  crush  their  Egyptian  opponents, 
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who  again  proved  their  readiness  to  endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of 
their  convictions. 

THE  GREAT  SCHISM 

Disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  led  to  the  great  schism 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Egyptian,  or  Coptic  Church. 
The  controversy  reached  a  crisis  when  Eutyches,  a  presbyter  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  believed  and  taught  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ 
before  the  union  or  incarnation,  but  afterwards  only  one  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man.  At  a  council  of  Bishops  held  at  Byzantium  in  448 
A.D.,  Eutyches  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  his  principles 
declared  heretical.  Eutyches  appealed  to  Dioscorus,  the  Pope  of 
Alexandria,  and  Leo,  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Dioscorus  upheld  the  views 
of  Eutyches  without  question.  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  however,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  a  council  to  be  convened 
at  Ephesus  in  449  A.D.  and  presided  over  by  Dioscorus.  This  aroused 
Leo’s  jealousy  and  he  exerted  supreme  efforts  to  crush  his  rival.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  he  managed  to  depose  Dioscorus 
and  banished  him  to  Gangara,  where  he  lived  quietly  until  his  death 
in  454  A.D.  The  orthodox  Church  teachings  which  upheld  the  doctrine 
of  the  dual  nature  of  Christ  prevailed.  The  Church  of  Egypt,  however, 
to  this  day  refuses  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
which  met  in  451  A.D.  to  formulate  the  final  decision. 

Edith  Butcher,  19th  century  authority  on  the  Copts,  maintained: 
“To  them  it  was  a  question  of  national  freedom,  and  the  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tion  a  mere  difference  of  expression,  except  insofar  as  the  formula 
which  their  own  Pope  had  sanctioned  became  to  them  a  national 
watchword.  The  line  between  the  Byzantine  residents  in  Egypt  and 
the  native  Egyptians  became  more  sharply  marked  than  ever.  Those 
who  were  proud  of  their  pure  Greek  descent  sided  with  the  Byzantine 
Church,  but  the  vast  majority  were  still  Egyptian  in  feeling  as  well 
as  in  blood.  It  became  a  point  of  honor  for  an  Egyptian  patriot  to 
reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.”5 & 

The  followers  of  the  Egyptian  Church  came  to  be  known  as 
Monophysites  or  Jacobites,  while  the  followers  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
were  called  Duophysites  or  Melkites.  This  difference  produced  a 
protracted  struggle  in  Egypt,  for  each  party  chose  its  own  patriarch, 
refused  to  recognize  the  other  patriarch,  and  endeavored  to  depose 
him  by  force.  Prefects  and  Emperors  resorted  to  every  ruthless  mea- 

5  Butcher,  Edith,  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I,  London:  Smith 

&  Elder,  1897,  p.  301. 


sure  in  support  of  their  faith.  Royalist  patriarchs  and  the  populace, 
actuated  by  their  religious  convictions  as  well  as  national  aspirations, 
retaliated  with  vigor.  Thus,  for  almost  two  centuries  following  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Alexandria  was  the  center  of  violent  struggles 
and  atrocities,  through  which  the  Copts  sturdily  clung  to  their  beliefs. 

M  O  N  A  S  T I  C  1  S  M 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  Coptic  Church  to  the 
general  development  of  Christianity  was  the  growth  of  monasticism — 
first  as  an  escape  from  persecution  and  later  as  a  means  of  preserving 
learning,  culture,  and  an  atmosphere  of  worship.  The  first  hermits  of 
the  Church  fled  to  the  desert  to  escape  persecution  and  many  re¬ 
mained  permanent  solitary  dwellers.  Actually  these  oases  in  the  desert 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  faith  far 
and  wide  and  undoubtedly  served  to  strengthen  the  Church.  The 
tombs  of  Upper  Egypt,  left  over  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs, 
equipped  with  cells  for  priests,  became  ready-made  hermit  hide-aways. 

Saint  Anthony  ( 251-350  A.D. ),  the  most  famous  hermit  of  Egypt, 
gave  monasticism  its  greatest  impulse  and  has  been  called  the  Father 
of  Monasticism.  At  20  he  became  a  hermit  in  order  to  study  and  con¬ 
template;  at  35  he  went  into  complete  seclusion.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  he  is  said  to  have  resisted  every  temptation  the  devil  could 
devise.  A  colony  of  hermits  gradually  grew  up  around  Anthony,  and 
after  20  years  he  emerged  to  direct  them  in  a  community.  In  a  few 
years  he  went  into  retreat  again — this  time  in  the  desert  near  Thebes 
where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  alone. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  monasteries  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  law  as  bodies  competent  to  hold  property.  The  movement 
had  spread  rapidly  and  many  large  monasteries  were  established  in  the 
desert — some  in  old  temples  and  deserted  military  fortresses.  The 
movement  eventually  reached  such  proportions  that  it  presented  serious 
difficulty  to  the  government  because  of  the  number  of  men  who  claimed 
exemption  from  military  duty  on  the  ground  of  monastic  vows.  Al¬ 
though  the  military  use  of  these  monasteries  was  secondary,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  inspired  by  these  mon¬ 
astery-fortresses  when  he  erected  his  famous  monastery  to  guard  the 
passes  under  Mount  Sinai  against  attacks  from  Northern  Arabia. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  types  of  fortress-monastery 
was  the  White  Monastery  which  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  in  Suhag,  Upper  Egypt.  Dated  around  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  blend  of  both  ancient  Egyptian  and 
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Coptic  architecture.  The  famous  monk  Shenute  remained  for  66  years 
the  head  of  the  White  Monastery  and  played  a  large  part  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  nationalist  movement  that  was  endeavoring  to  emancipate  Egyptian 
life  from  foreign  traditions  and  culture.  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  old  pagan  rites  were  weeded  out  of  the  Church  service. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  incite  mobs  to  destroy  pagan  temples.  He 
preached  violently  against  all  heretical  practices,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  national  Coptic  Church. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  EGYPT’S  CHRISTIAN  ERA 

In  spite  of  the  alternate  waves  of  persecution  and  beneficence 
which  characterized  the  Christian  era  in  Egypt,  that  period  brought 
forth  its  own  unique  civilization  with  a  literature  and  art  distinguished 
by  their  purely  national  style  and  character. 


Coptic  literature  flourished  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen¬ 
turies  when  monastery  discipline  became  less  rigid.  At  this  time  monks 
were  active  in  various  trades  and  even  formed  guilds  and  unions. 
Around  this  time  paper  became  a  remarkably  cheap  substitute  for 
papyrus,  which  gave  added  impetus  to  experimental  secular  writing, 
quantities  of  which  soon  issued  forth  from  the  monasteries.  Shenute 
himself  was  probably  the  greatest  Coptic  writer  of  all  times.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  his  impassioned  dissertations  on  Church  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tices  bear  witness  to  his  talent. 

A  typical  story  of  the  time  is  that  of  Theodosius  and  Dionysius, 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  working  man  of  Byzantium  who  eventually  be¬ 
comes  a  Greek  Emperor.  Although  it  emanated  from  a  monastery,  it 
is  purely  secular  in  subject.  The  famous  Alexander  Romance  was 
collected  from  scraps  found  in  the  White  Monastery,  as  was  the  Coptic 
poem,  Archillites  and  Synkletike,  the  story  of  a  Christian  Roman  mother 
and  her  son,  a  monk  who  had  taken  the  most  stringent  vows  of  chastity 
and  abnegation. 

The  great  art  historian,  Clive  Bell,  spoke  of  the  Christian  era 
in  Egypt  as  a  period  of  spiritual  revival  in  art:  “.  .  .  before  the  second 
century  was  out  Coptic  craftsmen  had  begun  to  weave  into  dead 
Roman  designs  something  vital.  Second  century  Coptic  textiles  are 
more  like  works  of  art  than  anything  produced  in  the  Roman  Empire 
for  more  than  400  years.  Egyptian  paintings  of  the  third  century  bear 
less  positive  witness  to  the  new  spirit.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  the  new  spirit  began  to  permeate  the  art  of  the  day.”6 

Coptic  workmen  excelled  in  architectural  design.  Examples  of 
incised  stone  work,  wood  carving,  and  wood  and  ivory  inlay  all  may 
be  attributed  to  Coptic  master  craftsmen.  The  Coptic  museum  of 
Cairo  has  many  fine  examples  of  Coptic  textiles,  pottery,  metal  work, 
engravings  on  wood  and  ivory,  icons,  bas-reliefs,  and  architectural 
remains. 

Egypt’s  efforts  to  spread  the  Christian  religion  outside  of  its 
own  borders  was  another  successful  contribution  of  the  era.  The 
Egyptians  zealously  preached  the  gospels  of  the  new  faith  in  the  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia.  As  a  result,  both  regions  became  converts  to  the  mon- 
ophysite  Church  of  Alexandria. 

The  Coptic  Church  remains  unique  in  religious  history  for  its 
steadfast  adherence  to  principles  and  devotion  to  what  it  believes  to 
be  the  original  message  of  Christianity.  In  “A  Short  Account  of  the 
Copts,”  W.  H.  Worrell  mentions  this  spirit:  “The  Copts  are  very  loyal 
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to  their  past  and  love  the  forms  of  their  religion  .  .  .  They  have  great 
pride  in  the  possession  of  a  family  tradition.  Their  enthusiasm  for  the 
Coptic  past  is  perennial  and  inextinguishable  and  serves  to  preserve 
the  sacred  fire  from  which  more  privileged  Copts  may  light  their 
candles.” 

THE  COPTS  OF  TODAY 

Institutions  of  the  Modern  Copts 

The  Coptic  Community  Council:  The  Council,  called  “al-Majlis 
al-Milli”  in  Arabic,  was  instituted  by  an  Egyptian  state  decree  in  1873. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  clergy  in  dealing  with  the  general  problems 
of  the  Church  and  its  members.  There  are  personal  status  courts  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  deal  with  family  problems;  marriage,  divorce, 
alimony,  etc.  The  sessions  of  the  courts  are  held  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Patriarchate  or  of  the  Diocese.  The  applied  laws  are  constituted 
by  the  Church.  There  is  one  general  council  composed  of  24  laymen 
which  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal.  The  Diocese  Council  is  composed  of 
five  laymen  elected  by  the  Church  members  of  the  Diocese.  There  are 
28  local  councils  now  in  Egypt. 

Administrative,  educational  and  financial  affairs  also  come  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  Community  Council.  The  Council  helps  the 
clergy  plan,  control,  and  supervise  various  activities  of  the  Church.  It 
provides  theological  and  general  education,  and  budgets  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Patriarchate. 

Theological  Education:  The  Coptic  Seminary  at  Cairo,  “The 
Clerical  College,  prepares  ministers  for  rural  areas  in  a  five-year  course. 
It  offers  a  four-year  course  for  ministers  for  urban  areas;  a  three-year 
course  for  university  graduates;  and  a  six-year  choir  course.  There  is 
also  a  Seminary  in  Alexandria,  and  a  Seminary  for  monks  at  Helwan. 

Coptic  Monasteries:  Eight  Coptic  monasteries  are  still  active 
out  of  hundreds  which  existed  in  Roman  and  Medieval  Egypt.  Two  of 
them  are  in  the  Eastern  desert  near  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Two  are 
in  other  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Four  are  in  Wadi  El  Natrun  in  the 
Western  desert.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  total  of  300  monks.  There 
are  also  five  nunneries  in  Cairo  inhabited  by  150  nuns. 

Only  monks,  nuns,  and  bishops  keep  the  vows  of  celibacy.  All 
parish  priests  are  married — they  must  marry  before  their  ordination 
as  priests. 
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Educational  Institutions:  According  to  official  statistics  of  the 
academic  year  1945-46  there  were  33  schools  in  Egypt  directed  by  the 
Coptic  Patriarchate;  90  schools  directed  by  Coptic  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties;  and  109  private  Coptic  schools.  The  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
from  Coptic  families,  however,  attend  the  government  and  other  secu¬ 
lar  schools. 

Medical  and  Social  Institutions:  There  are  six  large  Coptic  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Egypt,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Coptic  Hospital  at 
Cairo  established  30  years  ago  by  the  “Great  Coptic  Benevolent 
Society.”  There  are  three  smaller  hospitals  in  Cairo  and  a  large 
modern  one  in  Alexandria. 

Besides  the  services  rendered  to  all  Egyptians  by  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs  and  other  government  bodies,  hundreds  of  Coptic 
benevolent  societies  serve  the  needs  of  the  Coptic  communities.  They 
have  established  orphanages,  clubs,  free  clinics,  and  other  services 
for  the  Copts  throughout  Egypt. 

Cultural  Institutions:  The  Society  of  Coptic  Archaeology  was 
established  in  1934,  and  was  called  “The  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Coptic  Art.-’  In  1938  it  took  its  present  name.  It  publishes  an  annual 
bulletin  which  is  considered  an  important  contribution  to  the  fields  of 
archaeology  and  art. 

In  1908  the  Coptic  Museum  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  materials  and  data  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  and  now  claims  to  house  the  richest  collection 
of  Coptic  antiquities  in  the  world.  The  library  of  the  museum  contains 
a  collection  of  papyri,  parchment,  and  paper  manuscripts  which  date 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  museum  occupies  a 
former  Byzantine  fortress  in  old  Cairo. 

A  library  at  the  Coptic  Patriarchate  was  founded  by  Cyril  V, 
who  became  the  Coptic  Patriarch  in  1874  and  who  collected  a  vast 
number  of  ancient  Coptic  manuscripts.  In  1950  a  modern  library  was 
built  under  the  guidance  of  the  present  Patriarch,  Yousab  II. 

There  is  only  one  daily  Coptic  newspaper,  Misr  (which  means 
“Egypt  in  Arabic).  Five  other  weekly  papers  and  20  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  are  published  in  various  Coptic  communities  in  Egypt. 

Institute  of  Higher  Coptic  Studies:  This  was  privately  estab¬ 
lished  in  1954  to  provide  research  and  graduate  study  in  the  following 
fields  of  Coptology:  art,  music,  language  and  literature,  canonical  laws, 
Ethiopic  and  African  studies,  ax-chaeology,  history,  theology.  Coptic 
language  and  archaeology  also  are  taught  in  the  Institute  of  Archeology 
of  Cairo  University. 


The  Coptic  Church  in  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  in  a  period  of 
social  and  spiritual  revival  as  well  as  one  of  awakened  international 
awareness.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  several  recent  occurrences. 
In  April  1954  the  Coptic  Church  sent  delegates  to  a  Moslem-Christian 
Convocation  in  Lebanon.  A  Coptic  representative  attended  the  Second 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  in 
August  of  1954.  These  were  the  first  times  that  the  Coptic  Church  had 
been  represented  at  any  international  religions  conference  since  the 
year  451  A.D.  when  they  walked  out  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

Another  indication  of  a  broadened  outlook  is  the  Coptic 
Church’s  recent  proposal  to  join  forces  with  various  mission  groups — 
the  more  modern  element  within  the  Church  is  anxious  that  the  Copts 
shall  become  the  strong  missionary  force  which  they  were  in  ancient 
times.  The  Patriarch  in  Cairo  is  recognized  as  having  responsibilities 
outside  Egypt  and  is  looked  to  for  guidance  by  Coptic  leaders  in 
Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  by  Copts 
scattered  throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  He  is  the  focal  per¬ 
sonality  for  about  1,500,000  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  the  many  others  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  Egypt  itself  the  Copts  are  active  with  all  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  in  the  great  “renaissance”  now  under  way  which  promises  the 
world  a  new  Egypt,  ready  and  able  to  make  its  international  contribu¬ 
tions  as  it  d  el  in  earlier  times,  in  its  ancient,  Greco-Roman,  Coptic, 
and  Islamic  periods. 
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